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IN presenting the first number of the Moral Advocate to the pub- 
lic, I conceive 1t proper te touch briefly on the subjects to which 
my attention will be directed im the future numbers: these are— 
WAR, DUELING, CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS, and PRISON 
DISCIPLINE, 

Humanity and Christianity concur in directing our attention to 
these subjects. The duties we owe to ourselves, to posterity, and 
to the Author of our being, enforce their claims on our attention. 

If we look back to past ages, and contemplate the features of 
wWaR at remote periods of time, we shall find them shocking, even 
to those who are reconciled to the present system of warfare. 


By the ancient usages, one nation might make war upon another 
without any previous declargtion to that effect. The country, the 
persons and posssessions of the vanquished, became the property of 
the strongest party. These considered themselves at libe ‘tty to sati- 
ate their revenge, and otber beastly passions, without calling the 
practice in question. Old men, women, and cluldren, not only 
shared the fate of the soldier in arms, but. were frequently made 
ihe subjects of the grossest, abuses, or the most cruel tortures; and 
when the maniac fury of the conquerors had subsided, avarice 
gathered up the miserable remnants of the property and popula- 
tion, as lawful plunder. And this consummate system of barbari- 
ty was considered even more admissible then, than the present 
prectice of war is now. And no doubt the time wit] come when 
posterity will look back with as much astonishment at the dark- 
ness and savage customs which now prevail, as we do to the prac- 
tices of past and remote ages. We may well rejoice in the progress 
of light and humaniny, or if we please, of refinement, which has tek- 
en place,.and the consequent diminution of human misery. How 
humbly thankful should we be, to that fountain of Licht, 
Goodness, Mercy, and Intelligence, from which our forefathers 
drew those feelings of philanthropy, which led them to endea- 
vour to circumscribe within narrowrr bounds the malignant pas- 
sions of the human heart. Their labors to lessen the great. mass 
of human misery in the world have been successful. But is the 
work accomplished? or is it only in progress, and to be carried on 
by those who successively come on the stage of action? The an- 
swer cannot be doubtful, neither can our duty in relation to the 
subject be uncertain. 

Who will say thatit is not desirable to put an end to war? or 
even to strip it of some of its horrors? And yet we have reason 0 
believe these happy results will not be brought about without 
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persevering endeavors to impress on the minds of "the public the 
enormities of the evils, inseparably connected with the policy 
which has so long prevailed. 

Even those who do not suppose that the present state of man- 
kind will admit of the abolition of war, must acknowledge that if 
it could be effected, it would be one of the greatest blessings to 
the human race. They must also concede that as war has been 
stripped of more than half its enormities, a progress towards ite 
total eradication has been made. And it must further be con- 
fessed that this progress has been effected, in great measure, by the 
operation of those principles which breathe peace and har- 
mony to the whole rational creation, and embrace the human 
family in the general bonds of brother-hood. It will follow then, 
that the attempt to impres mankind with an abhorrence of war 
should be encouraged by atx; unless indeed it be those demoniac 
spirits, which feel no love for their species--no compunction for 
human misery—but find a horrid gratification in destroying hap- 
piness and making havoc in the noblest part of creation. 

So then, whatever diversity of opinion there may be among us 
as to thefimmediate practicability of the thing, there should be none 
as to the diffusion of those humane and Christian principles, on 
which the objections to war are founded. 


It will not be denied that an immediate revolution in the opi- 
nions of mankind, in relation to sentiments long entertained, 
and transmitted from father to son, is not to be expected. 
These things are progressive, and that progress is often slow. 
There is however,in the present case, no occasion to despair—The 
humanity of the Gospel may yet prevail—War may be successively 
stripped of one horrid ‘eature after another, and mankind may be 
so humanized ané Christianized that no two nations may be found 
so uninlightened and depraved as to be willing to destroy the gene- 
ral harmony. 

The present is an important crisis, whichthe Christ:sn Philan- 
thropist should seize with increasing Zeal. The nations of thie 
earth, from the light that has been shed on the subject, from the 
blood which has been poured out in profusion, and from the multi- 
plied sufferings they have endured, are disposed to a state of peace. 
They have learned much fram the grace which has been afforded, 
and much from the things they have suffered. It is not therefore 
in the least improbable that if the friends of humanity are not re- 
miss in their duty, important improvements may be made in the 
Jaws of nations, and an additional approximation be made to the 
great object before us. 

The same general views which have been taken of war, are appli- 
cable to Dueling,Capital Punishments & Prison Discipline. Duel- 
ing is but one remove from assassination—that most shocking of all 
private vices. It is an evil that has been mitigated, and possibly 
may be banished from civilized society. The ancient shows of 
the gladiators, which amused and demoralized the Roman 
people were much more deeply rooted in popular opinion than the 
present practice of Dueling 
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* Capital punishments which were once inflicted on the most trivi- 
al occasions and with the most shocking evidences of depravity, 
are now restricted to afew crimes, and are becoming 
more and more repugnant to the feelings of mankind. The Peni- 
tentiary system has been introduced; & it is an important conside- 
ration how far that system may be extended and improved. And in- 
timately connected with this, is the subject of Prison Discipline. 
To punish, with a view to save, is not inconsistent with the noblest 
principles by which we can be actuated. The son of man came 
. hot to destroy, but tosave men’s lives—and there is joy in Heaven, 
and joy on Earth, in pious minds, over repenting sinners. » 
The Editor has no idea of arrogating to himself the character of 
a champion—contending alone, against prejudices and practices 
deeply rooted. No: he aspires tonothing more than to rank an 
humble advocate among the many, who are deeply interested in 
these subjects. He solicits the aid of those who are capable of 
rendering important services to the cause of humanity. The Mo- 
ral Advocate proposes to embody facts and sentiments in relation to 
these subjects. An extensive field is opened for those who find an 
enjoyment in doing good—and for those who are willing to con- 
template the human character as rising in the scale of progressive 
big sa gue 
uch are the views entertained by the editor. Few, if any will 
condemn them. How many will patronize them remains to be de- 
cided. He solicits an extensive circulation of the Moral Advocate; 
the nature of the subjects, apart from all pecuniary motives indi- 
cates it—He also solicits the aid of able pens—The consciousness 
of contributing, in any degree, to arrest that policy which “bas filled 
the world with widows and with orphans” and successively rolled 
the tide of conquest over every nation on the globe—to reclaim 
the abandoned, desponding criminal, & teach him there is a God 
of Mercy and of Judgment— would afford an enjoyment more va- 
luable than even the imperishable reputation that would be ob- 


tained. 
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ON A PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 
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To the Editors of the National Intelligencer. 

GenTLEMEN: I observed yesterday, in your paper of the 8th inst. 
the proceedings of acommittee appointed to consider and devise 
a plan fora Penitentiary for the District of Columbia. I wae 
much pleased at finding the subject agitated at Washington 
though loth to believe that it is intended for the District alone, bu 
hope it will be extended to all the offenders against the crimina, 
laws of the United States. a 

While I was reflecting on the prospects, and began to antici¢ 
pate the advantages, that would result to the country by the estas 
blishment of such an institution, the offspring of benevolent rea 
son, on a sudden my imagination was arrested, and feelings of ab- 
horrence shattercd my reflections at finding this institution for the 
correction of felons, was to be combined with others; that the un- 
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fortunate debtors and paupers were to be blended “and identified 
with convicts, not because they had committed crimes, but that 
they were poor—the former unable to pay their debts, and the lat- 
ter to support themselves. That a country, remarkahle for its 
just and republican institutions, should fall so short of its profes- 
sion as to introduce a novel and unheard of principle into its cri- 
minal jurisprudence, would be lamentable, and long regretted by 
those friendly to similar institututions. 

I hope the committee and others willsee the erroneous policy 
of blending two institutions of directly opposite principles togeth- 
er. If you havea penitentiary with prospects of success, steer 
clear of themany evils that have crept into the system of most of 
the similar institutions on this continent: confine and treat con- 
victs with all the mildness and charity consistent with their cha- 
racter and situation, but never place those that are only unfortu- 
nate in peeuniary matters under the same roof, and organiged 
under the same system. Donot teach the unfortunate to believe 
he isa felon, or the felon that he is merely unfortunate; because it 
hasa tendency to destroy the last remaining comfort, in the one, of 
anticipating, the time may come when he will be able to retrieve 
his circumstances, and provide for afamily; and in the other the 
ends of punishment, that of deterring them from the perpetration 
of crime, is lost. 

Nothing is better calculated to produce despondency and relax 
enterprise, than degradation; it frequently induces the unfortunate 
to resort to temporary relief by intemperance, and finally termi- 
nates in the commission of crimes.— 

With due respect tothe opinion of the committee, and their 
benevolent zeal in promoting the design of improving the condi- 
tion of their fellow-men, I have no doubt that one part of this 
combined edifice would be a school for vice, andthe other to ini- 
tiate the candidate into the art and mystery of villany. 

Could a penitentiary be properly organized, unconnected with 
other institutions, its beneficial effects would soon be felt through- 
out the country, it would be a subject gratifying on reflection to 
those wwhose agency first promoted and then established so humane 
an mstitution, founded oa the purest principles of justice; they 
will then be astonished at the United States’ not having before 
created a place where offenders against its laws could receive a 
ounishment apportioned to the magnitude of their guilt. 

Iam nofriend to national institutions, believing the fewer 
there are, the more secure willbe the union, butso long as we 
have national laws, there must be national punishments, and there- 
fore I am friendly to the penitentiary mode of punishment for the 
United States. I cannot see (as some do) political objections, as 
it can bardly be expected that such insi:tutions could or would be 
usedor combined with others for consolidating the general go- 
vernment and lessening the sovereignty of the states. 

Many worthy citizens object to the system, because of the enor- 
mous expense, (as they say;) this is for the want of information: 
were they to bring the subject more closely to vierv, and give it a 
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correct examination,’ a different result would appear; most of the 
crimes against the laws of the United States are committed in or 
near seaport towns, or on the high seas, and the offenders ap- 
prehended in those towns; the expense of transporting to the seat 
of government would be almost nothing compared with that which 
some of the states encounter in transporting couvicts to -their 
Penitentiaries. Admit thet an expense is incurred greater than am- 
pie reimbursement could be made. is it a sufficient reaso’ for a 
magnanimous country, boasting of its republican principles, not 
to do justice to its citizens, and that the pirate, robber, murderer, 
and he who purloins a letter, should be involved in the same cruel 
and inhman punishment, or to go at large. 

A strong case of inconsistency and bad eff cts of indiscriminate 
punishments presents itself in the robberies comm‘tted on the 
mails by Hare and others, and Horton and others (in Marvlsnd;) 
there was no violence offered to the driver by Hare, but Horton, 
in order to destray the evidence and prevent detection, murdered 
the driver. Where the penalty is the same for a lesser as tor a 
greater crime, the inducement to commit the greater is paramount, 
and frequently terminates in the perpetration of two crimes, in or- 
der to effect more completely the one. 

I consider the .subject of great importance, and one whose 
claim to the consideration of Congress stands not less conspicuous 
than many others that have received the aid and support of that 


dignified body. 
BECCARIA. 
Richmond. Noy. 1820. 
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FROM POULSON’S AMERICAN DAILY ADVERTISER. 


SPEECH OF W. ALLEN, 





Before the London Society for the improvement of Prison Discipline; 
and for the reformation of Juvenile Offenders. 


William Alfn, of the Society of Friends, observed, that after 
the very able manner in which the subject had been brought for- 
werd and urged on the meeting by the gentleman who had pre- 
ceded him, he was ready to shrink from the task—But on looking 
around him he saw the faces of those whom he had the happiness 
to call his friends, and who were always present and foremost 
when any object was proposed for the good of mankind—therefore 
he was encouraged to proceed, and trust io the indulgence of his 
auiitors. Was it now, indeed, in the nineteenth century, we 
were beginning to discover that it was by acting on the principles 
of the holy religion, which we all believed and professed, that 
we were to accomplish an important purpose for mankind? Was 
it only now we were discovering the means which, if properly 
pursued, would take away from our fellow creatures the fetters that 
were only adapted to the spirit and character of adarker age—for 
he said thatthey were a disgrace to an enlightened age—Was 
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it now, forthe first time, we saw that man could act on man for 
the most beneficial purposes; that §nothing like vengeance was to 


be pursued in the treatment of prisoners? He anticipated that. 


the amehoration of the mass of mankind would be the consequence 
of that days meeting, for the eyes of the whole world are fixed up- 
on them. An excellent friend, resident at New York, and himself, 
had lately taken an extensive tour not their first, with views similar 
to those which had led tothe formation of the society. He should 
not attempt to represent the distressing spectacles which met 
them in different prisons which a little arrangement would have 
prevented. When they sawa human being loaded with a bundred 
weight of iron—-with fetters on his legs as large as the roll of 
paper in his hand, so that it was necesssary to suspend them by a 
rope passing over a pully, in order that the wretched being might 
occasionally enjoy the ease arising froma change of situation and 
posture—when they found wretches immurred in dungeons, 
from which the light of heaven was excluded, greeting them with 
looks which penetrated into the soul—he wished he could intro- 
duce them, whom he addressed, to these scenes; but to the tender 
sensibilities of their hearts he knew that no great stimulus was 
necessary to prompt to deeds of benevolence. From this day for- 
ward they would be an example in the eye of the world,and would 
show that the scheme which they had assembled to promote was 
founded on reason and good sense. He should abstain from going 
into particular instances of mismanagement which had presented to 
them on the continent, because when they applied to the higher 
powers, they found them anxious to discover the means of allevia- 
ting the misery, the existence of which they deplored as much as 
themselves. In many instances they had been the humble instru- 
ments in having chains and manacles broken off the unfortunate. 
In travelling through Norway and Sweden they had found the num- 
ber of the eriminals compared with the population, small. But in 
Norway and Sweden, it should be remembered, that great pains 
Were taken in the religious education of youth.—In one place the 
goal contained but five or six inmates, and the goaler was an old 
woman. Inone district of Sweden which contained a population 
of 200,000 there was but 80 individaals in its prison. In these 
two countries, persons could not exercise the rights of citizens, they 
could not even be married, without knowing bow to write.—Pro- 
perty might be left on the road there without any fear of depreda- 
tion. He had heard of a large sum of paper money having been 
transmitted through the hands of various individuals aware of the 
contents of the parcel, and not only that, but each having to pay 
himself out of it for his own labour. He had the happiness to 
know that the king of Sweeden accorded entirely with the views 
of this society, and was desirous of promoting every object propo- 
sed by it. 

On proeveding to Russia, and communicating with the Emperor, 
he assured them that he felt the importance and value of the same 
objects most deeply, and that they might depend upon his exertions 
for promoting them. In Italy much public attention had been be 
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stowed on the subject; and they had received communications 
from the highest quarters in that country. ‘The ministers of the 
King ofNaples expressed their concurrence in thé sentimert; felt 
by themselves- The grand duke of Tuscany acted in the same 
manner. The king of Bavaria and Wirtemberg perfectly under- 
stood the subject, and looked with great interest to the proceed- 
ings athome. Inthe states of Switzerland. which contained so 
many enlightened and philanthropic characters, similar feelings 
were in operation, andat this moment they were desirous, in Ge- 
neva, to builda prison on the plan which should be recommended 
to them by this soeiety. In many parts of Germany their progress 
was viewed witha very lively interest. He was bound to state, 
that in many parts of the continent, England had something to 
learn. W. Allen then described the appearance which the Maison 
de Force, at Ghent, had presented to some late writers. Were it 
not for the nature of the structure it might have been suppose 
to be some well regulated manufactory—the clanging of a sin 
chain was not to be heard—no conversation was allowed at work, 
what was absolutely necessary. For one thousand prisone 
@ . twelve turnkeys were found sufiicient. 
J ?. At Munich the regulations for the employment ofthe prisoners 
# % were so excellert that their support cost the state absolutely no- 
Gresser was actually a surplus of the produce of Jabor above 





‘y S@ expenditures. In considering this institution andthe important 
objects it had in view, it was a pleasure to reflect that in the projects 
or its advancement it was almost impossible to mingle any thing 

like party spirit. They had there men of all parties enlisted on 
their side; they knew that they should receive the support not only 
of our own government, but of every government in Europe, for 
statesmen were not to be told that the public safety and tranquility 

“.. mainly depended ou the moral and religious disposition and the 

honest and industrious habits of the great mass of the people. This 

society had taken on itself to solve one of the most import problems 
ever suggested to the human mind—“ What are the best means to re- 
claim vicious and depraved men.” The first step in the process 
certainly was to prevent them from becoming worse—to guard 
againt their contaminating one another—to teach lhem to “cease 
to do evil.” This was to be effected by a new construction of pri- 
sons, to admit the application of the principle’of classification, 
He would wish to encourage all gentlemen who travelled in for- 
eign countries to visit the prisons of different states: for though 
they might expose themselves to many a painful spectacle, and 
frequently “feel what wretches feel,” yet it was probable that in 
the course of the experiment they would experience an improvement 
in their own hearts—It was by making these things public it was 
alone possible to prevent the practice of oppression within the walls 
of goals. Before sitting down he had only to draw their attention 
to the effect, as tnen manifested, of the exercise of the benevolent 
and christian priuciples—its effect was such as when any great object 
was to be attained likethat for which they were assembled, tounite, 
not the professors of a sect only, but of all christians, and according- 
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ly they had the satisfaction of observing, at the present meeting, in- 
dividuals of the most various religious opinions—dissenters of many 
Jenominations, and dignified clergymen of the established church; 


vc ceuse they were all acting on christian principles, and on that’ 


ground felt that they could unite together.——- 


_ Henry Gratton Duglass, an active member of the Dublin Society for 
the mprovement of prison discipline & juvenile offenders; described the 
case of a peasant executed in treiand for murder, who in his dying 
moments imputed the corruption of his good Principles to being con- 
fined in the same room with robbers aud murderers when committed to 
prison by going bail for a friend. 

Bennett bow rose to propose the fifth resolution. He spoke of the 
great reformations he tad witnessed in prison discipline, & wherever he 
went he heard of the fo. mation of associations similar to the plan of this 
Institulion, it was must desirable that prisons should be changed from 
cluy scenes of moral contagion. J.J. Guerney seconded the resolu- 
ivy and addressed the meeting in an eloquent speech, pointing out in 
reible terms the benefits which a system of kind reformation wouid 
eate in the discipline of the country, 
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PUNISHMENT OF CRIMES. 





FROM various accounts published by the members of our late legis 
lature, it appears that the penitentiary of this state, has not been Jju- 
dicious!y conducted. Some of these articles will probably be condenc 
edinto a concise detail and inserted in some future number. It is 


pected benefits, the true cause of the failure may be known. 

The lees!ature of Kentucky, we are told has rented the Penitentiary 
of that state, with its miserable tenants, for a Woollen Factory ———- 
This is an experiment in which the original design of the Peniten- 
tiary svstem, appears to be lost sight of. Money being the prime object, 
the reformation of the convicts must be a minor consideratiun, or rather 
no consideration at all. An intercourse must necessarily exist among 
the prisoners, in conducting te business of the factory, altogether in- 
imical to the reformation of those, who under a proper management 
might be reclaimed There are many grades of depravity. Perhaps 
in every penitentiary some may occasionally be feund who -are com- 
pletely hardened in wickedness—and the company of these is the most 
perfect school of corruption that can be conceived. Every feeling of 
Christianity and Humanity must revolt at the idea of confining to 
such company the young, inadvertent transgressor of the law, whose 
virtuous feelings had perhaps been only momentarily suspended— This 
is an importaut subject, and one that demands the deepest attention. 
But in relation to it we have reason to fear, sufficient care ha» not 


important that the community should be well informed on this. sub-, 
ject, that should the system,in any degree fail of producing the ex-' 





been taken in many of the institutions of the kind. The confinement 
. ehould be more solitary than has generally been thought necessary.— 


But this is not the only objection to the project of converting the 
Penitentiary into a manufactory ihe ideas which we entertain of 
a manufactory and of a Penitentiary, are very. different from each 
other, and it is extremely improper that they should be biended. If, in 





associoting them together, the idea of the ‘Penitentiary sheuid pre- 
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vail, the manufactury will become disreputable. The manufacturer 
should never have occasion to suppose that his business puts hiin on 
a footing with felons. On the other hand, if the idea of the Peni- 
tentiary should, in any degree, be lost in the respectability of the manu- 
factory, confinement there,or rather, employment there, will cease to be 
dreaded, and may even operate as an inducement to the perpetration of 
crimes. In this view of the subject, the Kentucky experiment may be 
productive of the most serious consequences to the morals and to the 
safety of the commanity. | : 

{nstances have already occured in which individuals have committed 
‘petty crimes, purely and avowedly for the purpose of gaining admission 
into a penitentiary. 

Suppose, for example, there should be an individual who might be at a 
Yoss for employment that would support him with tolerable comfort, 
and no doubt there are many such our Penitentiaries in the mean 
time having assumed the character of respectable manufactories, the pvi- 
sovers being comfortably fed and clothed, and permitted to 
rnjoy society among themselves—and suppose that this individual, 
feeling all the difficulty of the times, should be under a temptation to 
some daring and outrageous robbery—would the penalties of the law 
operate as a check to him Or would they not rather be adding additi- 
onal inducements. Ifthe succeeds without detection hefgains his object 
in the robbery: ifhe should be detected, he gains a desirable situation. 
‘To use a borrowed idea, the manufacturer should never be induced to 
consiter himself as ranked with felons, neither should a felon suppose 
that he had merely become a manufacturer by the commission of 
crimes. 

The prevention of crime, and the reformation of criminals are the 
great objects contemplated in the Penitentiary system. The institution, 
to be sure should be conducted on economical principles. But if ever 
we dose sight of the prime objects, we may be assured that we have 
laid the foundation for the ultimate failure or destrcution of the wholé 
iysteim. 

‘Lhe scheme originated in the purest motives of humanity,and has been 
supported by the most substantial reasoning. It has already arrested the 
constituted authorities of civd government ina sanguinary career. It 
aas, where properly conducted, conclusively proved that those capital 
punishments which have been superceded were not absolytely necessa- 
ry. And if an execution is not necessary, it is difficult to conceive a 
more deliberate murder than that execution, under the formalites of 
the law, If this be taken for granted, the criminality of the murder 
must attach somewhere an important reflection, demanding indivi- 
dual application. And while the christian philanthropist pursues his 
feelings of humanity, and looks forward to the consummation of a sys- 
tem, under which murder will no longer receive the sanction of the re- 
presentatives of the people. and the officers of government, they must 
ve watchful that measures are not adopted which will sap the foundation 
of the whole structure that has already been raised. This may easily 
be done—Let an institutution be managed without due economy for a 
while, and thus increase the burden of taxation——then, to remedy this — 
evil, and rénder the establishment productive in a pecuniary point of 
views, adopt a plan which will necessarily lose sight of the prime ob- 
jects, the prevention of crimes and the reformation of , criminals——let 
the natural consequences of this changé develope themSelves—the cor- 
ruption af the corrupted and the increase of crimese————'The total dey 
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feat of the scheme will then be effected—the sround will be lost, ané 
the superstructure will crumble into a loathsome mass of ruins. 
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MILITIA FINES. 








if’ has been seen that the house of representatives of this 
state, by a latge majority, passed an act, exempting conscientious 
persons from military fines in time of peace. When this bill was 
before the senate the exemption was rejected by a small majority, 
and a clause substituted, allowingall persons to extinguish their 
military fines by work onfthe roads. The exemption was, no doubt, 
introduced to relieve the society of Friends, although they had not 
made application. And the whcle, discovers a friendly disposition 
ro us, and a liberality in relation to the great principle involved in 
the question, which cannot fail to be deeply interesting to us. 
I have never been informed of the reasons advanced against the ex- 
emption in the senate, and in the subsequent remarks I have no al- 
lusion to those members who voted on that side. The subject how- 
ever,as being one of general interest,deserves to be a little explained. 
[t deserves also to be mentioned that the most distinguished mili- 
tary characters were decidedly in favor of the exemption. They 
knew that the fines are oppressive—and that they answer no valu- 
able purpose. The sole object of training is to make soldiers, and 
the fines are imposed for the purpose of compelling those 
who aro required by law to perform militia exercises, to learn the 
art of war—men who believe that war is right—that it is necessa- 
ry to protect their property, their persons, and their families, may 
vet feel an indolence, or they may be so engaged in other pursuits, 
as to omit what they consider a duty, unless compelled by some 
penalty. Hence fines are imposed to compel them to bear arms. 
sut in the particular case bejore us, this reasoning is totally inap- 
plicable. It is well known that the fines do not, can not, and cught 
not.to compel us to become soldiers——-because we are bound by 
the most solemn obligations of conscience not to bear arms, or learn 
an art which we cannot exercise without involving ourselves in the 


most awful criminality. 

Almost two centuries have now rolled over us—and I might add 
(but I speak it with reverence to that invincible arm that has sup- 
ported us,) we have passed the ordeal of persecution. But suffer- 
ing. in all its varied forms has never made us soldiers. It cannoz 
therefore be expected now, that the fines will effect the ostensible 
object—induce us to attend musters. It will not be denied that our 
motives are purely conscientious. And it may be asked, ought we 
to be taxed for the exercise of conscience? The appeal is made 
to those who are sensible of the weight of religious obligation. 
‘here are those who feel no scruple against war. who consider it 
as consistent with religion and sound policy; and these, judging 
from their own views and feelings on the subject, may conclude 
that it would not be unreasonable to enforce a compliance with mi- 
htary regulations. But the case is widely different with those who 
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deiieve Christianity does not admit such compliance on their part. 

Were we prohibited by law from performing public worship, in, 
that particular manner which webelieve most acceptable in the 
Divine sight, or taxed for the privilege, it would very justly excite 
alarm iareligious minds of all classes. It would seem to be 
interfering in the Divine government, in the consciences of his ra- 
tional, and devoted creatures, and depriving them of the ‘most 
sublime consolation. But it Iam compelled to commit an act 
which not only deprives me of that consolation, but incurs the 
wrath of an offended Deity, is notthe interference in his govern- 
ment, and the injury tome as an individual more aggravated? 
Unquestionably it is. The christian can bear, with calm resigna- 
tion, the loss of property or liberty, and even meet tortures or 
death itself, not only with composure, but with joy, that he is ac- 
counted worthy to suffer inthe cause of righteousness—-but a 
‘‘wounded conscience who can bear?’ The most consummate 
misary of which we have any idea, is that which is consequent on 
the violation of the Divine laws——So then it becomes 
a subject worthy of reflection, how far it comports with the duties 
we owe to each other, and the reverence due to the character of 
the Deity, for governments to hold out any inducements, either 
persuasive or coercive; to violate a Divine Law, indubitably sealed 
on our consciences. 

But to return tothe late militia law, we are informed that it 
originated from a memorial which was presented by a certain re- 
ligious society, (not Friends,) requesting the very amendment 
which was made. We also know that those who were in favor of 
the exemption, (a majority of the whole,) knew, and stated it in de- 
bate, that the change proposed would be no relief to friends. 
If we felt no objection to paying the fine but only were unable to 
pay it in money, then indeed it would have been an accommodation 
to let us pay it in work. Had it been a leading object with us, to 
settle the fine in the most economical manner, we should never have 
suffered our property to be seized, and sacrificed, perhaps to ten 
times the amount of the fine. But ithas been a settled principle 
with us, that we can have no agency in paying such fines without 
letting down the dignity of the testimony, and in some degree ac- 
knowledging that we have omitted the performance of a duty. 
But from the high sense we have of the religious obligations we are 
under, we conceive that no other obligation ofa contrary charac- 
ter can be put in competition with this, or in any degree place us 
in the condition of delinquents. This hac been a settled point with ua, 
from the first rise of the society, and the well informed part of the 
community are perfectly apprised of it. So, that if any of our 
members should be so weak, as to adopt any kind of commutation, in 
cases of fines, where religious scruples are concerned, they would 
not only deviate from thesettled order of the society, and excite 
the painful feelings of their friends, but they would certainly ren- 
der themselves very contemptible in the estimation of al] those who 
are acquainted with the society, andthe grounds of their pecyliat 
principles. 
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The business of persecution for constience sake, has become 
extremely repugnant to the feelings of civilized men: but this was 
not the case even a few centuries ago. Persecution had then in- 
terwoven itself with state policy. ‘The security of government was 
considered inseparably connectected with intolerance. The conse- 
quence was, that every religious society in its turn, felt the iron 
scourge of power, and every successive government was shaken te 
its foundation, either by the action or re-action of this policy. In- 
calculable have been the sufferings, both of civil and religious or- 
ders, under the powerful influence of intolerance; until mankind 
bezan to learn the true cause of the calamities they endured—till 
they learned that civil and religious liberty, so farfrom being dan- 
gerous to church or state, had a direct tendency to produce tran- 
quility, harmony and happiness, and give permanence to_ those 
institutions which have human happiness for their object. Thus 
our lot has been cast in an enlightened age. Some vestiges how- 
ever, of the old policy remain. But the virtuous feelings of man- 
kind rise in opposition to them, notwithstanding the bias of educa- 
tion, and custom. There are very few officers who can now seize 
and sel} the property of their peaceful and religious neighbors 
without distressing feelings. And what renders it the more trying 
is, that the principle in question involves the finest feelings of our 
nature, as well as the most sublime charities of our religion. Its 
whole tendency is to alleviate human misery, and its consummation 
would be the extinction of the greatest evil that now affiicts the hu- 
man race, 

And why select such a principle, on which to expend the last 
effort of intolerance? ‘The question is perhaps difficuit of solu- 
tio: , and especially so at the present time, when the doctrine of 
peace has been diffused throughout the civilized world, and thus 
removed the danger that might be supposed to arise from its ef- 
fects on the balance of power. Perhaps it may be found in the 
reluctance with which mankind are disposed to make innovations 
in received opinions, particularly in relation to personal safe. 
ty. 

But in proportion to the extent of pacific principles, war will be- 
come unpopular—& this will naturally diminish the frequency and 
barbarity of wars. And let me add, if as great a progress shoul4 
be made in pacific principles as has been made within the last 200 
years, mankind would be permitted to repase in peace. Is it 
possible to conceive a mode, in which this inestimable blessing 
can be attained, but by the progress of pacific principles? 
And this is an individual work. Inthis manner it has progressed 
thus far: bearing along with it the evidences of its real character, 
its origin, and its ultimate aim. It now becomes an interesting 
inquiry, whether the various governments concerned, will encour- 
age or suppress it. Look back, even five hundred years, and 
compare the condition of mankind at that period, with their pre- 
sent condition, and say, has the wide spread of the doctrine of 
Peace, and of universal benevolence, been productive of good or 
evil? None will be at a loss for the answer 
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The only apology held out for varin this enlightened age, is its 
being unavoidable. ‘This necessity for wars, if it exists at all, ex- 
ists in the popular opinion of mankind. Change that opinion,and 
the supposed necessity for war ceases. Let the progress of paci- 
fic principles be promoted, and that desirable change in public 
opinion, 1s in the act of accomplishment. 

Thus, whether we refer to that great corner stone of our political 
structure, “The free exercise of religion,” or to the divine rule 
of doing to others as we would they should do to us, or advert to 
the practical effects which the doctrine of peace will have on the 
condition of mankind, the opposition to this doctrine, and the im- 
position of military fines, will be equally untenable. 

sia teri 


PRIVATEERING. . 


The great increase of piracies of Jatter times is a- subject that 
demands serious reflection, especially from those who tuke an 
active part in the administration of government. The intimate 
connection which this outrage on society has in principle, with 
privateering, cannot escape the attention of those who give the 
leasts reflection to. the subject. The whole difference between 
piracy and privateering is, that the latter is sanctioned by some 
government, the other not. So that were a nation to legalize pira- 
cy, as the Barbary powers frequently do, it would be a gene- 
ral system of Privateering. Thus piracy by eztention becomes 
privateering. In point of principle there is no d:fference, provid- 
ed the murdering part of the business were the same, and this is not 
uniform. But leaving this view of the subject for the present, it 
may be fairly concluded that the multiplicity of acts of robbery 
onthe high seas, has been, ina great measure, produced by the pre- 
ceding encouragement given by belligerent powers to privateer- 
ing. Almost ever since the present race have been on the active 
stage of life, the powers of Europe have been engaged in succes- 
sive hostilities, and a part of the time, America also has participat- 
ed in the feelings and policy of war. The system of privateering, 
consequently has been extensively allowed, or rather encouraged, 
and robbery on the seas almost ceased to be considered a violation 
of moral order. It was in some cases a lucrative business, and- 
those engaged in it were applauded in proportion to their success, 
just as pirates and robbers acquire fame among themselves for 
their daring achievments. Herce,an impression has been insen- 
sibly produced, that moral obligation depends on a certain combi- 
nation of circumstances, giving emolument, reputation, and secu- 
rity or impunity. When men lose the sense that the obligations 
of morality and religion are dependent on the immutable Laws of 
the Ruler of the Universe, involving an awful accountability in “a 
future state, and are induced to suppose that these obligations 
are mere human regulations, enforced only by human authority, 
they are at once prepared for the commission of any outrage 
whatever. Those barriers which circumscribe the matisnan’ jy o>- 
sions are prostrated, and the ideas of valor are identified with con- 
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tempt of danger, Thus prepared, if the quarrels of rulers, do not 
provide them with devoted victims, they take the whole business 
into their own hands, and become pirates, robbers Kc. according 
to circumstances. 

Thus governments put in operation a machine which they can 
not stop at their pleasure. It becomes an enquiry of peculiar in- 
terest, how far they are chargeable with the consequences. It is 
no apology on the part of governments that they hang pirates anc 
robbers—it is on the contrary an aggravation of the case. 

The whole system ought tobe considered and the question ap- 
plied closely where it belongs: Do the true policy, and the ge- 
neral interest of mankind require its continuance? 

“By the original law of nations,” says.the celebrated Doctor 
Franklin, “war and extirpation were the punishment of injury 
Humanizing by degrees, it admitted slavery instead of death: a fur- 
ther step was the exchange of prisoners instead of slavery: another 
to respect more the property of private persons under conquest, and 
to be content with acquired dominion. Why shoyld not this law of 
nations go on improving? Ages have intervened between its severa! 
steps: But as knowledge of late increases rapidly, why shouid not 
those steps be quickened? Why should it not be agreed to, as the fu- 
ture law uf nations, thatin any war hereafter, the following description 
of men should be undisturbed, have the protection of both sides, and be 
permitted to follow their employments in security? viz. 

1. Cultivators of the earth, because they labour for the subsistence 
of mankind. 

2. Fishermen, for the same reason, 

3. Merchants and traders in unarmed ships, who accommodate dif- 
ferent nations by communicating and exchanging the necessaries and 
conveniences of lite. 

4. Artist and mechanics, inhabiting and working in open towns. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals of enimies should be 
unmolested—they ought to be assisted. It is for the interest of huma- 
nity in general, that the occasions of war, and the inducements to it, 
should be diminished, If rapine be abolished, one of the encou- 
ragements to war is taken away; and peace therefore more likely to 
continue and be lasting.” 

The Dr. further observes that: The United States of America, 
though better situated than any European nation to make profit by 
privateering, (mest of the trade of Kurope, with the West-Indies pass- 
ing before their doors,) are, as far as in them lies, endeavouring to 
abolish the practice, by offering, in all their treaties with other powers, 
an article, engaging solemnly, that, in case of future war, no privateer 
shall be commissioned on either side; and that unarmed merchant 
ships, en both sides, shall pursue their voyages unmolested.* This 
will be a happy improvement of the law of nations. The humane and 
the just cannot but wish general success to the proposition. 

.And we are informed that atreaty on this principle was actually 
concluded between the United States and Prussia. The 23rd article 
of this treaty, embracing the principle in question, deserves an inser 
tion here. 


ARTICLE. XXIII. 
if war should arise between the twe contracting parties, the 
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cuerchants of either country, then residing in the other, shall be 
allowed to remain nine months to collect their. debts, and settle 
their affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off all the'r effects 
without molestation or hindrance: end all women and children, 
scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the earth, artisans, manu- 
tacturers, and fishermen unarmed and inhabiting unfortified towns, 
villages or places, and in general all others whose occupations are 
for the common subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allow- 
ed to continue their respective employments, and shall not be mo- 
lested in their persons, nor shall their houses or goods be burnt, 
or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields wasted, by the armed force 
of the enemy into whose power, by the events of wor, they may 
happen to fall, but ifany thing is necessary to be taken from them 
for the use of such armed ferce, the same shall be paid for at @ 
reasonable price. And all merchants and trading vessels employ- 
ed in exchanging the products of different places, and thereby ren- 
dering the necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of human life 
more easy to be obtained, and more general, shall be allowed te 
»ass free and unmolested; and neither of the contracting powers 
shoil grant ‘or issue any commission toany private armed vessels 
empowering thém to take or destroy such trading vessels, cr in- 
‘errupt such commerce. 


sll hla 


1 minute of Advice from The Meeting for sufferings held in Mow? 
pleasant, by adjournmenis, the 4th. day cf the third month, 1821. 
To the Monthly Meetings of Friends in the State of Ohio. 
Dear Friends, 

The Mecting taking into consideration a change whith has 
recently been made in tie militia law of this State, an earnest so- 
licitude was feit that oar members, in every department of the 
society, may evince thet the testimony which we bear to the 
vorld against war, is founded on the pure and dignified princi- 
les of the Gosplel, which direct our views above the metives of 
arivate interest or personal convenicnee. . 

It is cause of humble gratitude to the Father ef Mercies, thai, 
through the light which has been afforded, this testimony is evi- 
dently advancing: and mankind are becoming more and more 
sensible that Christiazily is a system of peace. 

Let us then persevere in’ meckness and patience, even if in- 
ereased suffering should attend us, looking to the guidance of tht 
wisdom, which woul! direct us to keep “in view the honor of our 
Divine Lawgiver, and the harmony and happiness of his rationa! 
creatures. 

Thus influenced, we shall feel curselves bound to be consistent, 
in all our conduct—and in the language of the apostle, “ Touch not 
taste not, handle not,” any thing which would come in conflict 
with this testimony, remembering that the offerings under the Gos- 
pel, must not be less pure than those required under the Law. 

Itis from a fuil persuasion of the incompatibility of war, 
With the spirit and precepts of the Christian Religion, that we can 
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take ne part in Military operations. And it is because we believe 
this persuxsionis of Divine origin, producing the highest obligation 


onus, that we cannot voluntarily pay a military fine, either die. . 


reetiv or indirectly; as such payment would bea tacit acknow- 
ledvement of the. non performance of a duty on our part, which 
we cannotadmit. Hence we eannot accept the commutation propo- 
ged by the late law, by working on the roads, or furnishing teams, nor 
by any cther mod whatever. Neither can we accept any office which 
vi ould involve transactions on the commutation principle. Such we 
coneeive will be the office ef Supervisors and Township Trustees, 

And itis tenderly advised that friends decline accepting these 
offices, und that monthly meetings and friends in their different 
stations, undeapacities, be encouraged to take due and prudent 
care, that nothing be done that would balk this precious testimony, 

he progress and increace of which-would be so interesting to the 
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